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ABSTRACT 

The Indian Teacher Training Project in Secondary 
Social Science Education (University of Georgia) was funded by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs for 2 years (August 1971— June 1973) to 
train ABerican Indian students as social science educators to teach 
Indian students. These students, recruited froB the Southeastern and 
Southwestern United States, transfered to the university to coBplete 
their junior and senior years. MaxiBUB enrollBent in the project was 
16. In June and August of 1973, 11 students coBpletedacadeaic 
training and graduated; 3 failed to Baintain the university's 
acadeBic standard; 1 resigned for personal reasons; and 1 joined 
another Indian Teacher Training Project. The prograB was divided 
into: acadeBic training, professional training, internship teaching, 
and coBBunity involvenent. Training was done on the university 
caapus, in two Indian schools and one public school systea. This 
paper presents an overview of the prograB and soae iaplications for 
its continuation. Prin:!iple questions considered relate to the degree 
of "Indianness" aBong the Indian student teachers, the differences 
between Indian student teachers in Indian and non-Indian schools, and 
the advisability of developing or continuing special prograas for 
Indians as prospective teachers of Indian children. (NQ> 
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AMERICAN INDIANS AS STUDENT TEACHEBS 
by 

Marshall Rt Glllam, Instructor 
Social Sciences and history 
Toccoa Palls Acadeiay 

The research on which this paper is based was an outjf;rowth of 
the investlgator^s association with the Indian Teacher Training 
Project in Secondary Social Science Education at the University of 
Georgia. The project was funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Department of the Interior, for a two year period beginning in August, 
1971, and concluding in June, 1973. The purpose was to train students 
of American Indian origin as social science educators to teach 
Indian students. American Indian students were recruited from the 
Southeastern and Southwestern United States. These students trans- 
fered to the University of Georgia to complete their Junior and 
senior years. The maximum enrollment of Indian students in the pro- 
ject was sixteen, two of whom were alternates who were invited to 
fill vacancies created by the departure of students from the program. 
Eleven students completed all academic training and graduated from 
the program in June and August of 1973, Three students failed to 
maintain the academic standard of the University of Georgia; one re- 
signed for personal reasons; and one was recruited to join another 
Indian Teacher Training Project. 

The program was divided into four strands; academic training, 
professional training, internship teaching, and cotmnunlty involve- 
ment. The academic training strand of the program called for four 
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quarters of academic work on the campus of the University of Georgia 
in Athens. The courses taken in this strand of the program empha- 
sised social sciences and history. The courses taken during the 
first tvo quarters were scheduled so that several Indian students 
were in each class. Project tutors were able to work with the 
trainees in groups to provide assistance with academic work. Con- 
siderable dissatisfaction resulted from the tutorial policy; there- 
fore » the policy vras discontinued during the two remaining quarters 
except for assistance which was given on a request basis. 

The professional training in the program was not conducted 
through the regular Instructional program in the College of Education. 
This strand was developed by the project director » several mettbers 
of the Social Science Education faculty » a Professor of Educational 
Psychology, and the graduate students who constituted the project 
staff. The professional training work was divided Into Instruction- 
al modules. Bach module was under the direction of a faculty 
member who was assisted by a project staff member. The modules 
were sequentially presented and each included performance objectives 
which were evaluated during the internship teaching segment of the 
program. The early nodules presented the Indian students with 
basic mechanics in the teaching process. After the students had 
acquired some teaching experience^ other modules were introduced 
which presented more complex and innovative teaching strategies. 

The internship teaching strand of the program was implemented 
in t\;o Indian schools and one public school system* Each student 
participated in three quarters of student teaching. The Choctaw 



Schools of Pearl River, Mississippi, end the Cherokee Schools of 
Cherokee, North Carolina, served as the Indian schools In which the 
first t^/o Internships were conducted. The total group of trainees 
was divided between the two sites with a graduate student who 
served as the training supervisor assigned to each site. During 
the second Internship, the training supervisors remained In the 
same location and the students were rotated between sites. Each 
student taught at both the elementary and secondary levels during 
each of the first two Internships. The final Internship was con- 
ducted In the public schools of Stephens County, Georgia. All of 
the trainees taught In the same county and each was able to teach at 
the level of his or her preference - elementary, Junior high school, 
or senior high school. All Internship teaching was done under the 
direct supervision of the classroom teacher and the training super- 
visor who was assigned to that location. 

The final strand of the program was community Involvements 
WumeroXiS studies (Havlnghurst, 1970, King, 1967, Richburg, 1972) 
have reported that one of the problenis with teachers of Indian 
students has been that they live away from the Indian communities 
and remain in the school only long enough to complete their respon* 
sibilities. These teachers rarely, if ever, visit in the homes of 
their pupils or become interested in any aspect of the lives of 
their students. The community involvement strand of the program 
was intended to reverse this tendency. The staff tneirbers felt 
that the student teachers would be accepted In the school and 
community If they became Involved in activities In which other 
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icembers of the cotmunlty wete involved • It wae felt that this would 
be raost effective If these activities were not related to the achool* 
This a trend of the program was Implemented moat effectively In the 
two Indian schools. Houslnc^ and transportation arrangetnents made 
community Involvement ^lulte difficult during the third Internship. 

Teacher Training for Culturally Different Students 

The literature of teacher training for the culturally different 
reflects that relatively little research has been done to improve 
understandings about cultural differences and the Implications of 
cultural differences for education. A considerable body o^ 
literature has grotm up which purportedly describes the culturally 
different student and analyses the problems which are faced by the 
schools and the culturally different students who attend them. 
McLendon (1970) reported that most of the research in the past 
decade has either not been aimed at an analysis of teacher behaviors 
or has not reported any analysis of teacher behaviors with respect 
to teaching the culturally different. McLendon found that the only 
discussion of teachers and the culturally different had to do with 
the introduction of special curriculum materials and not with the 
development of special skills for working with culturally different 
students* 

Teacher training for Indian students has been considered in the 
tradition of education for the culturally different. Coopfcs (1970) 
reported In his study. The Mvicatlonal DlAadvantajgjg of the Indian 
American S^tu^en^t » that the American Indian student is disadvantaged 
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In tenna o£ the typical school sttuatton and Is becowlng an in- 
creasingly apparent problem. Cooinbs, nevertheless, reported that 
there have been some significant changes in educational patterns 
among American Indian students. More Indian students are novr In 
school than during the 1950 's. The mean nuiriber of years in school 
has increased from 7.6 to 8.4. The total nunber of high school 
graduates has increased by 33,000, an increase of 40 oercent. At 
the same time, Indian students are slsjnificantly behind the general 
public in school achievement. The longer an Indian student remains 
in school the further he drops behind national averages in general 
school achievement. Consequently, there is an extremely high 
drop-out rate among Indian students. As students reach the legal 
age to leave school, they leave in large nutift)ers. Coombs suggested 
that one of the central reasons for the poor school attendance and 
apparently lot? achievement records la that the schools represent 
one culture and the students another. Until this discrepancy is 
resolved, Indians will continue to have problems in school. 

Cooitbs reported relatively little about the problems of 
teachers of Indian students VThose culture is different from their 
students. Some Bureau of Indian Affairs (8IA) schools provide 
new teachers with orientations but such sessions are vleved as 
generally ineffective (e.g. Benhara, 1969). A small body of 
literature has grown up which attempts to apply educational in- 
formation to the problems of teaching the culturally different, 
especially the American Indian. Zlntr (1969), Wax, et. al. 
(1971), and Burger (1968) have made some significant contributions 
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In thle area. The lloltatlona In their \;ork are itftportant. Zlntss 
emphaalzed three specific groupas Navaho> Pueblo, and Spanish- 
Americans. Hie entire presentation concentrated on the special 
problems of these three groups. Vax (1971) presented a much broader 
approach to the problems of education across cultural lines. There 
was relatively little which dealt specifically with applications for 
the teacher. Burger presented his am approach to a new eub-dls- 
cipline which he called "ethno-pedagopy". This discipline was to be 
based on an application of anthropological knowledge to educational 
problems. Rather than describing new approaches for teachers of 
Aiaerlcan^ Indian students, Burger presented some methods for adapting 
traditional teaching strategies to the problems of educating Indian 
students. His small manual is only a preliminary step in the 
direction of coming to grips with the problem. 

In all of the literature, relatively little attention is paid 
to the possibility of using Indian teachers for Indian students. 
The present movement toward "Indlanlzation" of Indian affairs may 
redirect some attention to this possibility. While tribal 
languages and cultural patterns differ, It is possible that 
Indian teachers of Indian students could provide a useful model 
which would Instill an Incentive to achieve in the school environ- 
ment. The training of such teachers Is totally Ignored in the 
literature. No mention Is made of the development of programs for 
the training of Indians as teachers of Indians. Consequently, 
there is no evidence about the effectiveness of such training 
programs or the Indians who might serve as student teachers in 
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training. 

Indian Student Teachers 

The first question which cornea to mind when dlscusalng the 
matter of Indian atudent teachers la '^How Indian are the Indian 
Student Teachers?" The following comments pertain to one half of 
the studenta In the Indian Teacher Training Project- These students 
v'ere observed as they practice tau^t in the Cherokee Indian Schools 
during the second internship teaching experience and in the public 
schools of Stephens County, Georgia ^ during the third teaching 
Inteimshlp. 

IWo of the alx students had received eletnentary and/or 
secondary education In BIA schools* The other four students were 
educated in public schools* Most of those educated in nubile 
schools had Indian schoolmates with whom they associated* Of the 
^ three students who were full<*bloods, two were among those educated 

in BIA schools and the satne two vera the only students who spoke 
the language of r it tribe. 

All of the student teachers, except the one Korth Carolina 
Cherokee, had to establish their identity as Indians i^ith the 
schools students In Cherokee* Tt^o of the other students were 
Western Cherokee and three were non*Cherokee* The tribal differ- 
ences had no apparent Influence on the relationships vihich the 
student teachers develoned with the students In the school. 
Since relatively few of the Cherokee students can still speak 
the Cherokee Language, there was no language barrier on the part 
of the student teachers. In fact, the North Carolina Cherokee, 
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who was fluent In the Cherokee languege^ had vety few opportunltlee 
to utilise hot knc^f ledge of the language In her relationships with 
students* On one occasion the training supervisor observed a claes 
in world geography cotnposed primarliy of tenth grade students/ In 
the lesson I the 6 tudent teacher attempted to Illustrate a point of 
difference in language dialects in Germany by using differences in 
Cherokee language dialects, t^en she attetapted to elicit responees 
from the students on various Cherokee words » she received only 
eoabarassed giggles. The students apparently knew fa/ v7ords and 
were um/illing to divulge them. In this instance « a common culture 
and knowledge of the tribal language did not appear to be a real 
asset in developing better communication or rapport with the studente 

The role of the Indian student teacher in Stephens County was 
somewhat different from that in Clierokeet In the High School ^ the 
students knew that they would be having Indian student teachers » 
but the arrival of the student teachers caused no apparent dis- 
ruption. As one of the teachers commented to the training super-* 
visor* "Some of my students are more Indian than these student 
teachers." At the elementary and j\mior hi]^ level * the novelty 
of having a "real live Indian" in the claasroov was more apparent. 
One of the student teachers was in an elementary school which had 
no Black teachers and only a few Black students. In this situation 
she appeared to assume the role of minority person in residence. 
Many of the students were quite ignorant of matters pertaining to 
Indians* Their questions were frequently blunt and discourteous. 
In the initial stages of the internship^ tha student teacher was 



quite discouraged with the whole situation. Her spirits Improved 
as the students became better acquainted with her and she with 
them. As the quarter progressed, her working relationship with 
the students improved and they seemed to think df her less aa an 
Indian and more as a teacher/ Her relationships with the pro- 
fessional staff at the same time were quite positive. 

Another of the student teachers v^orked in a school which 
was predominately Black. Host of her classes were more than 50% 
Black and the school had several Black teachers. The uniqueness 
of her presence quickly diminished when her competence became 
established in the classroom. The students readily identified 
with her. Unfortunately » the evidence on her work was not 
discrimindting enough to differentiate whether the students 
accepted her because of her youth or because of her minority 
status. 

Another student teacher worked in a small elementary school 
which housed fifth and sixth grades in one room. She was readily 
accepted by her students but one incident suggests that she was 
not thought of as an Indian. A social studies lesson was aimed 
at making the students aware of the tendency to fear things 
which are different only because they are not understood. One 
of the students pointed out that there was a Spanish girl in the 
class who was a good illustration of that point, since the students 
did not understanci her language or cultural customs. None of the 
students had suggested that the Indian student teacher was also a 
good lllustratlort of the point since her Cultural background would 
presumably make her different from the others in the class. 
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Each of these Isolated incidents helps to formulate a picture 
of the attitudes held by the school students about the "Indlanness" 
of the Indian student teachersi The students In the Indian school 
accepted all of the student teachers as Indians although several 
of the student teachers had few of the physical or cultural character- 
istics which are coinmonly associated v;lth the Indian stereotype. 
The students In the public schools reacted In two vmyst the high 
school students showed only tJilld curiosity, while the students In 
the elementary and junior high schools showed Intense curiosity and 
excitement about having an Indian student teacher. The local paper 
carried the same sentiment with a lead article on the front page of 
one edition: "As Student Teachers, ELEVEN 'REAL' INDIANS JOIN 
STEPHENS INDIANS," (Ironically, the nickname of the county high 
school is the Stephens County Indians*) As the quarter progressed , 
most indications that the students identified their new student 
teachers as Indians disappeared. As the student teachers establish*^ 
ed themselves in the classroom, their students began to think of 
them less as Indians and more as student teachers. By the end of 
the quarter, student conversation gave little evidence that the 
student teachers were considered Indians any longer. 

Indians as Social Studies Teachers 

The Indian Teacher Training Project was especially interested 
in preparing Indian social studies teachers. Teaching field 
preparation led to a comparison of the Indian student teachers 
with other practicing social studies teachers. The research which 
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was aflsoclated vlth the Indian Teacher Training Project did not 
exatdne this phase of the project, but certain observations were 
mads on the basis of contact with the teachers and limited obser- 
vations m the classroom. Unfortvmately, several limitations 
precluded any detailed analysis of this aspect of the research. 
There were no other student teachers In social studies with whom 
to compare the Indian student teachers, since those In the project 
were the only student teachers working in the schools at that time. 
Cotaparisons vlth experienced teachers are of only limited benefit 
since practicing teachers have the advantage of experience. Finally, 
observation of teaching activity of the regular classroom teachers 
was limited because the student teachers were doing most of the 
teaching during the teaching Internships. Some observations were 
made and the following reflections are based >n those observations, 

The Indian student teachers made very quick judgments Aout 
the quality of teaching they found both In Cherokee and Stephens 
County. In the first and second days of e^ch Internship, they 
reported that they did not feel that the teachers In the classrooms 
were very good. They were consistently critical of the techniques 
employed and the manner In which the classrootne were conducted, 
As each teaching internship progressed, It was Interesting to note 
the extent to which each student teacher began to eaiulate t^e^^ * ■ 
teaching styles and educational philosophy of the classroom teadier 
with whom he worked. Teaehfir criticism of reeding ability and 
student motivation wa$ especially prevalent in Cherokee.. Moat of 
the student teachcte dismissed this Infortaatlon durlhg^^li|^edrl^ 



days of the Internship, In later veeks, most of the trainees began 
to QOttplain that the students could not read and that they had no 
real Interest In school work. 

The student teachers had had several quarters of Instruction 
In teaching methods by the beginning of the second teaching Intern- 
ship. They employed these techniques only a few tines during the 
second and third Internships. They generally followed the pattern 
that had been established by the classroom teacher with whom they 
worked. In some instances, they reported that the classroom 
teacher wanted the work done In a particular way which made 
innovation Impractical. At other times, It appeared that the 
student teachers found a comfortable rut and settled Into it Just 
as they accused the regular teachers of doing. 

There were occasional high points when the student teachers 
attempted innovative teaching strategies and were able to enjoy 
a degree of success. At such times, the student teachers demon- 
strated that: they had the ability to convey conceptually organized 
materials in a meaningful way. Unfortunately, they did not 
function at this level on a regular basis. The most striking 
characteristic was the readiness with which they accepted the 
performance of their classroom teacher as a status quo with which 
they could be satisfied. 

School - Cpmnunlty Variations 

The two teaching Internships took place In different 
coMnunltlea and under different circumstances. Similarities and 
differences In student teacher performance became an impdttarit 



variable. Tne student teachers assumed an Involved role while 
working In Cherokee because they felt that they were beginning to 
work with "my people", and they shw^ed a keen interest in getting 
to know the students and helping them both in and out of school. 
The students, In return, talked with their student teachers quite 
freely. It was not uncoaoon to see students and student teachers 
Involved in conversations in the halls and in the dining room. 
Interaction between students and student teachers was much leas 
common after the school day was over. Two of the interns retreated 
to their living quarters and rarely, associated with students after 
school unless there was an athletic contest. The trainee who 
lived at home usually went directly there, and did not reappear until 
next school day. The other three interns spent more time with 
their students, and were especially active in going places and 
doing things with the elementary students, There was a very 
definite rapport based on the common bond "Indlanness" although 
the outward manifestation of this bond was sometimes missing. 

The situation in the non-Indian public school was somewhat 
different. In the first place, the students were assigned to 
several schools in the county. Few of the students lived near the 
student tiachers who lived in the community. The distance variable 
was compounded by the fact that most of the trainees did not have 
access to cars. Three of the six trainees lived more than 50 miles 
from the ifttemship schools and twually left for home immediately 
at the end of the school day. There was less comment about 
Interest in the students or in working with theto at any other 
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time than during school hours. In fact, laost of the student teachers 
vho did live In the cownunlty left the school for hotae as quickly as 
possible after the end of the day • Contacts with students outside 
the school day were mlnltnal at best. Only one or two isolated Instances 
of contact ^ith students outside the school day were reported. 

In*8chool performances varied only slightly between the two 
locations. The student teachers appeared to approach their work 
with the same professional manner whether they were teaching 
Indians or non- Indians. They tnalntalned good working rapport with 
the students in their classes and with the school teachers and 
staff t&etDbere in the internship schools. 

The variable of staff relationships showed some differences 
between the two Internship sites. \ In the Indian school, the staff 
considered the Indian student teachers to be Indians. They were 
more tolerant of their behavior and less concerned about mistakes 
or problems in the classroom. The teaching staff accepted the 
presence of Indian student teachetrs as though it were a regular 
pate c/ their job in the Indian school. The teaching staff had 
lower expectations of the students in their classes and, conse- 
quently, were less concerned when the student teachers did less 
than adequate Instructional Jobsti 

The teachers in the public schools were much more sensitive 
to the performance of their students. They did not, generally, 
accept the low performance standards that were common in the 
Indian schools. This difference In teacher e)Cpectations brou^t 
about Some tension In working relationships when the sttudent 



teachdr pdtfonoed at a level that did not meet the expectations of 
the classroom teacher • On some occasions student teachers attempt-* 
ed to Implement teaching strategies that either departed seriously 
from what the regular teacher preferred or attempted to conduct s 
lesson which was not successful. At such tlmesi It was coouion for 
the classroom teacher to complain to the training supervisor imd/or 
ithe student teacher iibout the classroom activities and to Insist 
that Instructional activities of a more meaningful nature take 
place • 

Several aspects of the public school experience introduced new 
challenges to the Indien student teachers* Many of the students 
in the Indian schools had reading and/or learning disabilities • 
This condition was less common in the public school* Consequently^ 
the public school students were more challenging to the student 
teacher and active as learners. This subs tantielly Increased the 
instruction burden of the student teacher in most instances. 
Class discussions were also different » especially at the secondary 
level. The Indian students were generally reluctant to become 
engaged in classroom discussions, and the student teachers were 
frequently frustrated in their attempts to involve Indian students 
in the types of discussion that the modules in teaching methods 
had advocated. The public school students, on the other hand^ 
participated very actively in discussions. The instructional 
problem then became one of controlling and directing dlscMsalon — 
not of stimulating it. The trainee who worked at the Junior 
high school level was especially affected by the differential 



levela of student perfortsance. Self-confidence and content coiopefcence 
ttere both limited, and she was frequently caught by students who were 
either more kn«g'ledgeable or more able discussants. 

The basic plan of school organization differed little between 
tiie tt.;o Internship sites. The elementary school at Cherokee used 
a modified plan of departmental organization whereas elementary 
schools of Stephens County were cotJ^letely departmentalized in the 
upper grades except for one school which had six grades in three 
rooms. Both the Indian and the Public senior and Junior hif^i 
schools were departmentalized. The student teachers taught only 
social studies subjects in both situations. The only difference 
was that the social studies department was organized on a modified 
team basis at Cherokee and the classes were taught by individual 
teachers In Stephens County. There were fe»; differences In 
curriculum in the elerientary schools. The significant difference 
In curriculum at the high school level came from the fact that 
the public hi^ school was much larger and could offer a nunfcer 
of electives that the Indian school could not offer because of 
Its smaller size, The only Instruction in Indian history and 
culture which took place in the Indian school was a unit prepared 
and taught by the Indian student teachers, No such elective was 
available for the public school students, but the Indian student 
teachers frequently injected Indian studies into their class work. 
This was usually accepted without any problem by both the 
students and the classroom teachars. 
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An Indian Teacher Tralnlnft Proftram 

When a prograto such as the Indian Teacher Training Project 
l8 proposed, the Inevitable quest la "t^at la the necessity of 
such a programr' la there any real purpose or utility In training 
American Indians to teach American Indians differently than other 
prospective teachers? The Indian Teacher Training Project did not 
depart from most of the traditional emphases In teacher training. 
The Instructional format was somewhat modified with the Intro- 
duction of the modular concept, but the modules were essentially 
units of Instruction and not highly Innovative departures in 
teacher tirflining. There was little, if any, attempt to deal with 
the Indian student teachers in significantly different ways than 
other student teachers at the College of Education, University of 
Georgia. The only radical departure was that the Indian student 
teachers had three internship teaching experiences as opposed to 
the one which is normally taken. 

These coianents still do not respond to the question of the 
necessity of a specialized program for Indian student teachers 
and after having participated for two years in a special program 
to train Indian teachers, this investigator would conclude that 
there Is no real need for special programs to train Indian 
teachers. Two problems must be discussed briefly? training 
Indians as teachers, and training Indians as teachers of Indians. 

American Indian students at the college level are little 
different than other students at the college level. If they 
have had adequate educational bAckgroundSj they are equlfjped to 
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pursue A college education. If they have not had adequate 
educational preparation, they will roost likely have the aane 
difficulties that any other poorly prepared student would en- 
counter* Cultural differences between American Indian college 
students and the dominant culture have either diminished or the 
student has learned to live with a foot in both societies. The 
schools in which the Amotican Indian teacher trtll work (presuming 
that they ar« Indian schoolsWlH not attempt to enduturate the 
student In the ways of his tribe. Rather, they will attempt to 
prepare the student to exist or excel in the dominant culture. 
In this situation, an American Indian teacher who has become 
proficient In both cultures would probably be the most effective 
teacher and model for Indian childreh. 

The question of training American Indians as teachers of 
Indiana la also an important consideration. In conjunction with 
this question. It is also Important to raise a question about the 
differences between Indian children and other children which 
would necessitate different teaching techniques. The student 
teachers In the Indian Teacher Training Project occasionally 
Challenged the training staff that they were being taught "ifliite" 
teaching methods and not "Indian" methods. VJhen the staff raised 
a question about the differences between Indians as learners and IS 
non-Indians as learners, they were usually met wUh silence. 
Fundamental techniques of teaching (e.g. planning lessphs, 
behavioral objectives, content competence,- end evaluation) are 
applicable to all teaching situations and the necessary mpdlflca- 
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tlond must be i&ade by competent teachers In on site situations* 
Mo t^;o schools or communities are exactly similar and a teacher 
must always be prepared to modify his procedures to accomodate 
these variations In the clientele with whom he worksv The pro^ 
spectlve Indian teacher of Indian students must be equipped with 
the best possible teaching tools and must be sensitive to the 
variations within his classroom. Indian tribes, other minority 
groups 9 and middle class learners all come to the classroom with 
differences that suggest teacher speclalltatlon In a toultlpllclty 
of fields* Such educational experience for teachers Is neither 
feasible nor desirable* Prospective teachers of Indian students » 
whether they be Indian or white, can profit most from a thorough 
preparation In the techniques and skills of teaching, a sound 
knowledge of educational psychology and learning theory, and a 
sensitivity to Individuals which will accomodate any cultural 
differences which are present* 

Summary 

This paper has presented an overview of an Indian Teacher 
Training program and some Implications for the continuation of 
such programs. The literature of teachers and student teachers 
for Indian students Is decidedly limited and reflects no efforts 
to study Indian student teachers vrho have practice taught with 
both Indian and non-Indian students. 

Principle questions under consideration related to the 
cUei^e of "^In^Ji^no^s" found atnotig the tndlun sta/*ent tsachetSjf 



the differences between Indian student teacherd In Indian and hon-* 
Indian echoolSi and the adviaablllty of developing or continulnR 
speoiel progtane for Indians as prospective teachers of Indian 
children* 

Uhile the Indian student teachers in the special program on 
which this paper was based had successful experiences in the 
Uhlverslty and the internship schools « there is little justification 
for training Indian teachers in this manner in the future* 
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